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7. School diseases. — Laws regarding infectious diseases; symptoms and 
duration of the various diseases; danger of infection; time of removal from 
school. Chronic diseases. Nervous diseases. 

8. School accidents. — Treatment of accidents. 

III. HYGIENE — PERSONAL. 

A consideration of the subjects of personal hygiene so far as a knowledge 
of the care of the child assists the teacher in directing the work of the child 
to better advantage. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

Miss Zabriskie. 

1 . Theory and practice of household economics, with special reference 
to the grammar and earlier high-school grades. Lectures, assigned readings, 
and two-hour laboratory periods. 

2. The use of cooking occupations in the grades. Practical work with 
necessary explanations, one hour per day. 



THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

The model school will consist of the kindergarten, first, fifth, and seventh 
grades. It opens July 6 and continues three weeks, with a daily two-hour 
session, closing July 24. 

The aim of the work is to make the model school representative of the 
regular work done in the grades during the year. The shortened session 
makes it impossible to represent all the subjects taught in each grade, and 
for that reason representative subjects have been distributed through the 
three grades. 

First grade. — Mrs. Thomsen in charge ; science, Miss Wygant ; cook- 
ing, Mrs. Thomsen ; stories, Mrs. Thomsen ; French, Miss Ashleman ; 
manual training, Miss Langley. Excursions : Farm, Lake Forest ; South 
Shore ; parks in the vicinity. 

Fifth grade. — Miss Hall in charge; history, Miss Hall; geography, Mrs. 
Thomsen ; French, Miss Ashleman ; literature, Miss Hall ; manual training, 
Miss Langley. Excursions : Trip on the Chicago river ; South Chicago ; 
South Water street ; Illinois Central freight depot ; McCormick Reaper 
Works; Stock Yards ; Purington. 

Seventh grade. — Miss Wygant in charge; science, Miss Wygant; num- 
ber, Miss Wygant; literature, Miss Hall; clay, Miss Covington. Excur- 
sions : Swamp at Seventy-second street and Wentworth avenue ; South Shore ; 
sand dunes ; Newberry Library. 
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PROGRAM OF THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 

Miss Allen. 

BIRD HAUNTS AND HABITS. 

As a preparation for the observation of bird-life with the children to 
whom kindergarten comes as a strange and new experience we shall con- 
sider for the first few days the homes that people plan to live in themselves 
as well as those they plan for the domestic animals, viz., the dog, cow, 
horse, squirrel, rabbit, and chickens, whichever are most familiar. With our 
large blocks we may illustrate satisfactorily the adjustment of construction 
to needs. In drawing upon the experiences of the children, which they may 
recall, of the different kinds of homes they have seen, we shall naturally 
speak of the homes of birds and the many places in which these little homes 
are found. The position of the school offers such facilities for field-work that 
we shall spend at least one morning a week out of doors, and as much more 
time as the work demands. We shall go to the Wooded Island in Jackson 
Park and to South Park for our observations. 

Beginning with the bird that is most common and best known to the 
children, viz., the English sparrow, we shall try to find out the following 
things about him, as well as all the other birds we shall look up : How and 
where does the bird live ? How do we know him ? Has he a song that will 
help us to know him ? What helps us to recognize any bird (color, form, 
song, and flight) ? What is the food of this bird ? Of what is his nest made ? 
Its shape ? Use ? How many egg$ does the mother-bird lay ? Their color ? 
Size ? 

Materials used. — Colored pictures of birds and their haunts in woods, 
hedges, meadows, etc.; stuffed birds with real nests and eggs; blocks — 
building homes of people and animals, bird-boxes, corners of houses for 
birds to build their nests ; wood for making bird-boxes in the clay room — 
paints ; clay ; raffia for making nests. 

Stories and poems. — Cooke, "How the Robin's Breast Became Red," 
"The Red-Headed Woodpecker," Nature Myths; Cary, "Story of a Black- 
Bird ; " "The Broken Wing," a Norwegian story ; anon., " Building the Nest ;" 
Alice Riley, " The Bird's Nest ;" " The Mole's Court," translation by Gudrun 
Thomsen from the Norwegian. 

Songs.—" Little Birdie," "The Blue- Bird," "The First Flying Lesson," 
"The Robin's Song," from Neidlinger's Small Songs for Small Singers; 
"All the Birds Have Come Again," " In a Hedge," from Smith's Songs, Part 
II ; "Flying Song," from Hill's Songs. 

Games. — " Hiding the Pebble ; " " Jacob and Rachel ; " " Circle Catcher ;" 
" Four Circles ;" games of flying and hopping birds ; building a nest. 

Marching and rhythm. — Plain marching and skipping ; flying ; sun- 
beams ; raindrops and cloud skirts ; marching in twos, threes, and fours. 
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Number. — Incidentally, groups of 2, 3, 4, and 5, as found in number of 
eggs, in a nest ; groups of 2, 3, and 4 in marching, and in choosing partners 
in skipping. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Cooking and related subjects. (Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen). — Baking of 
apples and potatoes in ovens out of doors. Pop corn, ice cream, and lem- 
onade. 

History : The farm. Visit to a farm. Work of farmer to produce our 
common foods. Domestic animals. The children will have the care of 
hens and chickens, and thus have an opportunity to watch their habits 
closely. 

Reading": Recipes, simple directions for work. 

Writing : Words and sentences to be kept as records. 

Number: Measurements needed in cooking. Quart and pint; wholes, 
halves, and fourths. 

Literature (Mrs. Thomsen). — Stories will be told and read to the chil- 
dren. The first grade will meet with the fifth and entertain them by telling 
and dramatizing stories. 

Nature study (Miss Wygant).— All children are more or less interested in 
things out of doors — birds, butterflies, toads, frogs, flowers, trees, stones, etc. 
Is there any relationship between these isolated things which can be made 
manifest to the children in such a way that those things which now catch their 
fancy may grow more intense and their range of interests be widened ? A 
belief in this possibility determines the choice of work in science, in the first 
grade of the summer school. 

John Burroughs says that the danger of modern nature books lies in 
making "too much of what we see, of putting in too much sentiment," but 
he states very clearly that "there can be no doubt that animals experience 
many of our emotions." This danger has fed upon the desire for kinship 
with animals which is so strong in children. The home-making and food- 
getting of animals parallel very closely human activities, and this therefore 
will be the line of departure from the immediate object in which the child's 
interest centers. 

The work will begin with the preparation of an aquarium, ant-tray, earth- 
worm case, butterfly cage, individual insect boxes, and bird-houses. These 
homes will be kept in the room, and given daily care and observation. In 
each case the making of the house will be preceded by a study of the needs 
of the animals which are to live in it. The study will be made by watching 
the animal in its natural habitat, and by reading on the subject; then the 
houses will be prepared, and again reading will be required to determine 
what food is necessary. 

The aquarium, ant-tray, and earthworm case will be made outside of the 
class so that the children will need only to fill these. A trip will be taken 
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to the Seventy-second street swamp to get material for the aquarium ; the 
others can be supplied from the garden. The insect boxes will be adapted 
from ready-made wooden boxes of a size convenient to stand on each child's 
desk. 

The bird-houses will be planned and made of wood by the children. 
Stuffed specimens of the birds common to the neighborhood will be placed 
in the room, and the children made familiar with them by means of 
painting, stories, and songs. Trips will be taken to the Wooded Island to 
watch the birds there. The plan is to place these bird-houses on the new 
school grounds in order to be ready for the birds another season, when it is 
hoped some may be induced to nest here instead of in Jackson Park. Each 
child will choose the kind of bird which he particularly wishes to have nest 
in the yard. Based upon this choice groups will be formed, each group to 
build one bird-house. The houses will be eight inches high, with a six-inch 
floor. Two inches is a good diameter for the opening of most bird-houses, 
but for the chickadee, wren, or vireo a one-inch hole is sufficient, and this 
will prevent these houses, at least, from being monopolized by the English 
sparrow. As the first step in planning the children will use the kindergarten 
gifts to represent the houses as they wish them to appear when finished. 
Then they will cut out of thin cardboard, according to the above dimensions, 
the sides, floor, and roof of the house. When these sides are apportioned in 
this manner, each child can make his part seeing its relation to the whole. 
The making of the house requires measuring, use of the half- and quarter- 
inch, making of a square corner, and finding the center of a rectangle. The 
question of how to finish the houses in regard to paint will give rise to an 
examination of the protective coloring of animals and their homes. To paint 
them a bright color would prevent their being used by the birds. In this 
connection some excellent specimens of butterflies, insects, and nests from 
the museum will be used to illustrate this law of life. The children will go 
out of doors to find instances of this same adaptation in the world about 
them. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic will be taught in connection with the 
other subjects wherever they assist in imaging or serve their real purpose 
of communication. Possible topics for reading are the homes and food of 
animals, directions for work, descriptions of birds or nests as a means of 
identifying one at hand, riddles used in games, etc. Writing will be needed 
to make memorandums of what animals are put into the aquarium and 
insect boxes, directions for their care to be sent with the cases to the children 
to whom the care of the animals will fall at the end of summer school, 
records of what we have observed, etc. It seems economy to fix the new 
words used in a reading or writing lesson more definitely than can be done 
by the mere repetition in the text, therefore a dictionary will be kept for this 
purpose by the children. Phonics will be used in this work and in games 
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as a means of training in speech. All reading lessons will be in printed 
form and may be obtained at the school if desired. 

Songs for first grade. — Reinecke, " Apple Tree ; " Wilhelm, " On Joyful 
Days ;" E.S., " Thank You, Pretty Cow," " The Ponies," " Mix a Pancake" — 
in Primer Modern Music Series; Reinecke, "Fair Snow White," in Fifty 
Songs ; E. S., "Alice's Supper," in Songs for Little Children, Vol. II. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

History : Industrial Chicago (Miss Hall). — The purpose of this work is 
to waken and direct an intelligent interest in Chicago as a social organiza- 
tion. In so short a time only a few of the most obvious phases can be dealt 
with. We shall visit some of the centers of the simpler sorts of social 
activity : the market and shipping district (South Water street and the 
docks), the lumber and grain-elevator district (a boat excursion on the river), 
the Stock Yards, a brick kiln (Purington), and a typical manufactory 
(McCormick Reaper Works). These excursions will be made in the after- 
noons, and the mornings will be occupied with recitations, where the chil- 
dren will use the data collected during the visits. The final point of such 
work must be to show the relations between consumer and producer, the 
number of hands through which products pass, and the value of the different 
members of the social machine ; and to establish the idea that our comfort is 
the result of wide contribution, and that an individual is valuable only as he 
does social work. These ideas can be only partially and materialistically 
conceived by children of a fifth grade. Some of the means used for objecti- 
fying these notions will be : the children's making of serial drawings illus- 
trating the industrial story of certain products, their dramatization of one 
such story, making of a crude map of Chicago that shall show several socially 
characteristic districts, reading of stories of Norse life and of colonial life, 
writing of papers that shall show the differences between the work done in 
those old families and that done in a family of the present day. 

Literature: Norse story. — Here is given the picture of life less broadly 
socialized, to make more vivid by contrast our modern conditions. The cor- 
rect setting in landscape, costume, and bouse will be given by pictures and 
description. The stories will be interpreted by oral reading, dramatization, 
drawing, and painting. In the sloyd shop the children will make a wooden 
model, stained and painted, of a group of Norse houses and of a Viking 
ship. These models are to belong to the school museum. It is hoped that 
this work in the sloyd shop, besides elucidating the conceptions of the Norse 
people, will link itself in the children's minds to the idea of social organiza- 
tion dealt with in the historical study. 

Geography (Mrs. Thomsen). — North America : The excursions enumer- 
ated above will form the starting-point for the study of North America. The 
children will observe how products from all parts of our continent are sent to 
this city. A study will be made of the typical areas from which these prod- 
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ucts come, such as the farm lands and stock-raising area, the lumbering and 
mining areas. The continent will thus be built up of plains and mountain 
regions. The relation of climatic conditions to topography, and of these to 
the industries, will be the main point of the three-weeks' work. Sand-mod- 
eling, chalk-modeling, drawing of landscapes, pictures, maps, books, and 
excursions will be the means of study. 

Songs for fifth grade. — E. S., "Fireman's Song," "Vacation Song," 
" My Heart's in the Highland ; " Reinecke, "Spinning Song;" E. S., "Dark 
Brown is the River." 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

Science and number (Miss Wygant). — The recognition of the principle 
of the adaptation of plant life to its environment is so essential in working 
out the history of the region, so elemental in the imaging of unfamiliar 
regions, that this has been chosen as the work for the seventh grade in 
science. To most children this is an entirely new idea. That the swamp 
and the lakeshore present different aspects is a fact so common as to arouse 
no wonder, no questions. 

The areas chosen for study will be sand, clay, meadow, and swamp 
regions. The children will be asked to recall a swamp in as much detail as 
possible, to discover their experience and knowledge. A trip will be taken 
to the swamp where they can test these reports and enlarge them. While 
at the swamp, they will make paintings of the landscape. After returning, 
as complete a record as possible will be worked out. A model of the swamp 
will be made from materials brought home, their paintings enlarged as a 
background, and stuffed specimens of any birds seen on the trip placed in the 
model. Paintings of the individual plants will be made before they wither, 
which will show root, stem, and leaves. Any general characteristics noted 
concerning these will be put in written form, and these, with a sample of the 
soil, will be preserved as part of the record. 

A trip to south shore presents a sandy beach, a clay bank, and meadow 
land. This trip will be taken and later worked out in a manner similar to 
the swamp ai ea. 

By this time the children will have sufficient data for working out the 
question of the cause for the different appearances of these areas. The fac- 
tors which usually are reckoned in plant growth — light, heat, moisture, food, 
and soil — will be considered. Light and atmospheric heat are practically 
the same as is the moisture from rainfall in the different regions. Therefore, 
the moisture and food in the soil — or, in short, the soil — will be the ground 
for study under the following topics: 

I . Test sand, clay, loam, and vegetable mold as to its capacity to hold 
water, noting through which the water percolates most easily, and from 
which the evaporation is greatest. Enlarge these data into a picture of what 
it means on our garden, for instance, with a single rainfall of five-tenths of 
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an inch or with the average of a month, in actual amount of water on the 
garden ; quantity which maybe depended upon for plant use ; quantity which 
will evaporate. Compare F. H. King's estimate of amount of water needed 
by a single plant in twenty-four hours with the amount of water in a cubic 
foot. This makes the extent of root surface more intelligible. 

2. Place an equal amount of each soil in, say, one pint of rain water. 
At the end of five days note solubility of each, and compare results. Record 
what percentage of each is dissolved. Upon this basis estimate the amount 
of dissolved material available for food in one foot of each soil over one acre 
of ground. 

3. Test specimens of soil taken from each area twelve inches below the 
surface to find the percentage of moisture in each. 

4. With this dried material, determine the vegetable and mineral matter 
in each. Save the ash for future use. 

5. A group of children will test. the plants from each area for the amount 
of moisture, the vegetable and the mineral matter in each, and compare the 
results with those obtained from the soil in which these plants grew. 

6. Test the ash of each group of plants for the following chemical prop- 
erties: lime, sulphides, boric acid, phosphates, calcium, magnesium, sodium, 
potassium, common salt, and iron ; and compare results. This leads to the 
question of where the plants obtain these minerals. The same groups of 
children will test the ash of the soils which supported the growth of the plants 
which they have just tested, for the same chemical constituents. Discover 
whether the results obtained from the soil and its vegetable growth corre- 
spond. 

The explanation of the difference of soils leads to their origin. Clay 
will be made by powdering felspar and extracting the potash ; sand, by shak- 
ing stones in water ; vegetable mold will be examined, and decaying vege- 
table matter found both by the unaided eye and by use of the microscope. 
Specimens of rock, in various stages of weathering, is impressive testimony 
on the subject. The case of earthworms in the first grade, which will be 
accessible to the seventh grade, will illustrate the work of these animals in 
soil-mixing, as the case is to be filled with layers of different soils. 

The work will be rounded out by a trip to the sand dunes, where the 
sand area, swamps, swamp -making, and dying swamps maybe seen in great 
perfection. Upon their return the children will work out, in large sand pans 
the formation of dunes, the intervening swamps, and the filling in of the 
same. 

All the experiments may be given without laboratory equipment, and to 
make the work as practicable as possible the children will work in their 
class-room. 

The directions for the experimtenal work will be given to the children in 
printed form, which may be obtained, if desired, during the summer school. 

Miss Eleanor Smith will have charge of the music in the grades. 
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Literature: Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette (Miss Hall). — The points to 
be made are : the picturesque aspect of chivalric custom ; the moral beauty 
of knightly vows and aspirations ; the characters of Gareth, Lynette, Arthur, 
Launcelot; the literary quality of Tennyson's poem. The first point will be 
made by the children's reading outside of class about castles, hawking, 
tapestry-making, jousts ; and by studying pictures and models of castles and 
armor. Tennyson's story and other simpler stories, to be read outside of 
school must make the second point. Discussion, reading of other stories about 
Arthur and Launcelot, playing the part of one and the other person, writing 
papers in which these people are seen from different points of view, will be 
the plan for making the character-study. Oral reading of the lines, noting the 
rhythm, insistence upon vivid imaging, reproducing in words or with paints 
the pictures set forth by Tennyson, but most of all the study and comparison 
involved in planning and writing a dramatization of the story, will work 
toward an appreciation of the literary beauty of the poem. 

To hold the papers written for this work and all others of the summer 
each child will make himself a portfolio, to be planned, made, and decorated 
by himself after study of book-cover designs, old and new. The children 
will learn the story of old monkish book-making, reading what they can, 
being told at other times, visiting the museum of the Newberry Library. 

Music: Songs for seventh grade (Miss Smith). — "Song of Knighthood," 
" ThePostilion," Kruse; "Siegfried's Sword," "Song of Charlemagne," 
Marschner; "Richard Lionheart," "Garden;" Rheinberger, "Spinning 
Song." 



